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“THE VIENNESE CHILDREN. 


“Tue little children! O, irreverent world, 
Is’t not enough that ye profane all else, 
But must you steal the little ones also 
From the Good Shepherd ? — these whom he has blessed, 
And warned you it were better, in the sea, 
With millstones round your necks, you made your bed, 
Than to offend these chosen ones of his! 
Where are their mothers? When they please your eyes 
With their trained movements, do you hear their hearts 
Moan for their homes? Do you hear their cry ?— 
‘Our little feet are weary. Hach recurring night, 
When we should softly sleep, for wretched gain 
We play our irksome tasks, and deep are sown 
The seeds of evil in our guileless hearts.’ 
Forbear! forbear! O reckless world, forbear! 
Their guardian angels weep; the Holy One 
Bows down his head in gnef before their wrongs. 
‘I bade you feed my lambs, not poison them. 
Where is my kingdom when these souls are soiled ?’— 
Sole bond of faith left to a bankrupt world; 
Pause ere ye do these little children harm! Mater.” 


Tne above lines are from the Boston Chronotype ; and we are 
sorry that its editor, whose heart glows so warmly and whose 
lips often speak so eloquently in behalf of suffering humanity, 
had not responded more cordially to the sad lament of the 
mother by whom they were written. That these little ones, 
with their wonderful movements, enchant the eye, that they 
present the liveliest attractions to the intellectual taste, we can 
readily conceive ; and if an eye and a taste for the perception 
of beauty and the elegance of combined motions, were all that 
we possess, doubtless one might sit, and luxuriate his senses 
and his faculties at the sight of these charmers, as.a Mahome- 
dan expects to sit and enjoy the celestial dance of the Houris. 
But this is not all. We have reason, which foretells us what the 
fate of these children will probably be ; we have a moral sense, 
which convicts us of wrong, if we precipitate that fate upon 
them, or contribute to the certainty of their incurring it. 

We acknowledge, further, that one valuable lesson may be 
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learned by witnessing their exhibitions. ‘They make known to 
us the hidden power, and grace, and beauty, which lie infolded 
in the mechanism of the frame. ‘They show us the wonders 
which may be accomplished by exercise and training. They 
show us that not a tithe of our physical powers is developed, 
and how frequently they are misdeveloped. Compared with these 
sylphs, according to all accounts, our most agile and buoyant chil- 
dren have numbness, and rheumatism, and cramps in every limb, 
and are maimed, and lame, and halt. But we have no idea that 
the children of the city will be any more wisely trained because 
these spectacles are witnessed by them. ‘The spectators do not 
go with the right motives, and therefore, it is to be feared, they 
will not carry away the right result. 

But the moral aspect of the case is the deplorable one. 
These children are doomed children; and those who encourage 
the cupidity that brought them here, and exposes them, night 
after night, are sealing that doom. To this they may reply, 
that, if they did not do it, others would, and that the result 
would be the same. But whenever a community holds up its 
testimony against any course of conduct, or ‘‘rage ” of fashion, 
a great moral step is taken in society. Neither is it any shift- 
ing off of the responsibility to say, that the honor of these 
orphans, — for practically they are orphans, —is in their own 
hands. We know there are exceptions to all such cases of 
probable ruin; but there is but one Mrs. Inchbald in ten thou- 
sand women ; and the destiny of these children, or, at least, a 
majority of them, withdrawn as they are from the usual moral 
and social restraints, exposed to the atmosphere of a theatre 
and to the rabies of city temptations, seems to us to be almost 
as certain, as hopeless, and as fatal, as their physical doom 
would be, if they were thrown into the rapids of Niagara above 
the cataract. It is well known that the young men of a city 
flock to the levees of a favorite actress as to the courts of a god- 
dess. ‘The less intellectual and the more sensuous the talents 
displayed, the more votaries and adorers are sure to bend at the 
shrine. The noblest acting of Mrs. Duff, who would never 
take a part on the stage that was not a dignified and honorable 
one, did not attract half the admiration that was excited by the 
“divine Fanny,” as the courtesan Ellsler was impiously called. 
Each one of these children is a candidate for such a life as 
Ellsler’s. 

The patrons and spectators of these scenes, either from 
thoughtlessness, or from incapacity to foresee consequences, 
may not intend any wrong ; yet ought not every man and every 
woman who encourage, by going to witness them, to ask them- 
selves the question, whether they do not stand godfathers or 
godmothers to prostitution ; — sponsors for the pollution of virgin 
innocence ? 

We were pained to see that that beautiful writer, Mrs. Child, 
while she foreshadowed the coming doom of all this present 
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innocence, attempted to relieve the gloom of the picture she 
had drawn, by saying that the children, woful as their fate will 
be, will probably be no worse here, than if they had remained 
in their own country ; and no worse under all the temptations 
of the stage, than under those of the life from which they were 
taken. Is not this, word for word, nif sophistry for sophistry, 
the identical plea and defence of the kidnapper, who steals and 
transports his victims, and sells them into remorseless bondage ? 
They and their descendants, it is urged, will fare as well in 
slavery here as in freedom at home. 

The true question is not, ‘‘ Would these children have fared 
worse in poverty and temptation at home?” but, “Can nothing 
better be done for them here?” They are all to be women, by 
and by, perhaps wives, and doubtless mothers. Those excel- 
lent women, the Misses Fellowes, have found homes for eight 
hundred children, many of them orphans, within the last few 
years, and they are still toiling laboriously on in their heavenly 
work, without so much public sympathy and public patronage 
as to relieve themselves from actual poverty. They literally 
take the new-born naked babes to their bosoms and beds, and 
strip themselves to clothe them. They send their little missive 
paper into the remotest corners of the country, to carry glad 
tidings to orphan children and helpless mothers. They do not 
rest nor cease from watching until they see the little feet tread- 
ing in safe paths. ‘To the moral vision is not this more beau- 
tiful than the mazes of the wonderful dance threaded by the 
little Viennese? Yet how many of the gay and the afiluent 
go night after night to witness this spectacle, and make it the 
theme of their admiration and eulogy, who never give a cent 
to assist the orphans or their patrons! Let every mother draw 
her babes more closely to her own bosom, and while she prays 
that they may never come to such a fate, let her add efforts to 
her prayers, and works to her faith, in aiding the children of 
others. 





Le Verrier, the discoverer of the new planet, wrote a letter 
to Galle, of Berlin, in which he said, “ This star no one has 
seen, but it exists. I have measured its distance. I have es- 
timated its size. Ihave calculated its diameter. It is there. 
Look for it and you will find it.” 

Sir J. Herschel said of it, ““We see it as Columbus saw 
America from the shores of Spain. Its movements have been 
felt trembling along the far-reaching line of our analysis, with 
a certainty hardly inferior to that of ocular demonstration.” 

It was discovered from the observatory of Berlin, on the 23d 
of September, 1846. 


s 





He who rewards the deserving makes himself one of the 
humber, 
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(For the Common School Journal.) 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE VOICE IN SCHOOLS. 


(Tue following excellent remarks are from an experienced 
and very able teacher. gWe commend them to all teachers, 
and especially to all young teachers. — Ep.] 


Who, that has been observant of the ways of the young, 
has not been struck by the disagreeable fact, that, when a child 
begins to go to school, it often happens, that, instead of im- 
proving in the qualities of his voice, — its roundness, flexibility, 
and depth, — his tones lose the silvery sweetness that belongs 
to that time of life, and become hard, monotonous, and some- 
times harsh? It is a very extensive fact, —if not the general 
one, —that children’s voices, on their beginning to go to 
school, grow worse instead of better; and the habits frequently 
acquired in these first years of schooling are strengthened and 
fixed, instead of being eradicated, in the later stages of school 
education. All this is done, it should be remembered, in a 
place devoted to the culture of thought, and the expression of 
thought; a place secured by art from that extremity of temper- 
ature which would prevent the improvement of the vocal pow- 
ers; a place large enough to call forth the voice, and, at the 
same time, not so large, in most cases,* as to overtask it and 
destroy its elasticity. 

Now, why, with these advantages of time, place, and daily 
practice, should not the voice, under judicious culture, be saved 
from this deterioration, and be steadily improved in its sweet- 
ness and power of expression? Why should the soft vanish 
of a child’s voice, —that lute-like tone, — not be retained, to 
Jend truth and charm to the words he shall utter in his maturer 
years ? 

{n implying, as I have done, that there is a great failure in 
our schools in regard to the cultivation of the voice, let me not 
be misunderstood. ‘This failure is not one for which teachers 
are particularly accountable. ‘They have, in this respect, sat- 
isfied the requisitions which the public have made upon them; 
they have acted up, in a good degree, to the amount of knowl- 
edge they have had the means of acquiring. The neglect of 
vocal culture in schools has had its ground in the general in- 
difference of the community to this subject, and their igno- 
rance of its feasibility, and of the great advantages that would 
accrue from it. 

I do not here forget the good beginning that has been made 
by the introduction of singing in many schools; but this is 
only a beginning, and, when completed, will cover only a part 

* The exception here suggested has reference to the immense schoolrooms 


in our cities and large towns. In these rooms, serious injury is often done to 
the voice from its being overstrained. 
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of the ground. Something has also been done in analyzing 
the vocal elements, and classifying them, so as to make them 
the material for a useful drill in the schoolroom. But it is not 
too much to say that, with this apparatus made ready to the in- 
structer’s hands, almost his whole success in the use of it will 
depend on his own scientific knowledge of the subject, and his 
taste in vocal execution. Without a good degree of this 
knowledge and skill in the teacher, the chart of elementary 
sounds may be hung up before the school, and made a matter 
of daily practice ; but it will be of little avail. In regard to 
half the pupils, while it strengthens the voice, it will leave its 
bad tendencies without correction, and, in the end, turn them 
into inveterate habits. 

I will offer, then, for the consideration of teachers, some 
thoughts in favor of a careful study of vocal culture as a part 
of the instructer’s preparation for his work. 

In the first place, vocal culture in schools will be a perma- 
nent benefit to the pupils in respect to their health. The first 
eflect of it will be to enlarge the capacity of the lungs, and 
thus to increase the flow and animation of life, and, at the 
same time, develop and perfect that prime organ, from the pre- 
mature failure of which thousands are dying, in our country, 
before they come to mature years. 

The judicious use of the voice not only strengthens all those 
muscles which enlarge the capacity of the chest, and hence in- 
crease the volume of the lungs, but it is the most direct of all 
possible means for the attainment of this end. The exercise 
of running, the use of the saw and the axe, and the sports of the 
play-ground, all tend, indeed, to the development of the lungs ; 
but they do it tnctdentally. The chief supply of nervous en- 
ergy is wanted for the legs and arms; the lungs act violently, 
to be sure, but not for their own sake ; their claims on the la- 
tent energy come in, —so to speak, — under a disadvantage, 
compared with those of the external muscles; and hence, 
though the advantage to the lungs in these exercises is great, 
yet it is secondary. 

If these remarks are true in their application to those who 
have ample facilities for out-door exertion, what an importance 
does it give to the culture of the voice, as a means of health, for 
those who, from long confinement at school, from injudicious 
restraint at home, or from constitutional debility, are excluded, 
ina great degree, from healthful sports and exercise ! 

In the second place, the thorough culture of the voice in 
schools would prepare great numbers of the pupils to feel pleas- 
ure, and to impart it, in the exercise of reading aloud, and in 
the physical effort of conversation. That this desirable result 
is not now experienced, is too plain to be disputed. Our people 
all read, but read badly. We may boast that only one in twen- 
ty of our population is unable to read ; but, if it were matter of 
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boast, we might go further, and say, that of those who do read, 
not one in thirty reads well, — well, for the purposes of ex- 
pression ; well, for the satisfaction and pleasure of a fireside 
circle, in a winter’s evening. Why is this? Here, certainly, 
is a great coming short of what our means of schooling ought 
to secure. It is not claimed that reading aloud is the most im- 
portant end to which the ability to read may be applied; still 
it is not an unimportant end. It is sometimes said that, if the 
scholar learns to read understandingly to himself, it is sufficient ; 
as if one could read understandingly to himself, in the best 
sense, if he has not the power to read understandingly aloud. 
If the emphasis and the shadings of thought, as his eye passes 
along the page, are not represented to him in imagined tones 
of appropriate expression, his silent reading will furnish him 
with but a meagre and confused picture of the thought recorded 
in the book. 

Still more strikingly is this the case in the reading of what- 
ever is poetic or impassioned. He whose voice has never trav- 
ersed the range of tones that express strong and deep passion, 
can know and feel those passions in only half their intensity. 
He feels, but his emotions are like the sensations of a hybernating 
animal lying torpid in his winter’s sleep. It is often forgotten 
that the voice has a reflex influence on the emotion which it 
utters. It carries the mind on through the electric circle, —so 
to speak, —and brings it home again. 

For the mere purpose, then, of reading intelligibly to him- 
self, the learner should possess the power of giving full ex- 
pression to what he reads. How much more, if he would read 
for the instruction and pleasure of his friends! 

Another argument for the thorough culture of the’ voice in 
schools is, that it is needed to counteract some injurious influ- 
ences incident to the place. One of these unfavorable influ- 
ences arises from the imperfect knowledge which scholars have 
of their lessons. More or less of this must be found in school ; 
and just in proportion to its extent it renders the voice timid 
and indistinct. 'To remedy this special evil, the utmost skill 
and consideration on the part of the teacher are required. If the 
scholar hesitates throngh ignorance, he should not be pressed 
to a bold and strong utterance. It is his virtue that he hesi- 
itates, when he does not know. We have hope of a boy, who, 
feeling that he knows nothing of a subject, cannot open his 
mouth about it. The first remedy for this difficulty should be 
sought in efforts to secure, on the part of the scholars, a perfect 
knowledge of their lessons. But after all that is possible, in 
this way, is done, the teacher will need much skill to secure a 
distinct, natural, and confiding utterance of what the pupil 
knows. Sometimes the very anxiety of a boy to do his best 
in reading will defeat his aim. In this case, a single word from 
the teacher may be all that is needed. If rightly uttered, it 
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allays instantly the excessive nervous excitement in the pupil, 
brings him into harmony with the time and place, and he 
goes on successfully. How important, at such a moment, that 
the teacher be able, at once, to see the difficulty, and apply the 
remedy ! 

Another argument for vocal culture in schools, arising from 
the circumstances of the place, is found in the undue size of 
some schoolrooms, and the confusion incident to the meeting 
of hundreds in one place. In order to make the voice of the 
pupil audible in such a vast space filled with bustle and din, 
there is no abuse of its immature powers which it is not some- 
times made to undergo. It may be made loud, but it is at the 
expense of all its finer qualities. Sometimes it becomes exces- 
sively harsh ; in other instances it acquires a hard, nasal tone; 
and again contracts the habit of bolting its words, because the 
vowel sounds are those on which it can make the loudest 
noise. 

‘he ultimate remedy for this evil will be found in a more 
considerate adjustment of the size of schoolrooms to the pow- 
ers of those who are to speak in them. In the mean while, 
however, the skilful teacher, even under this disadvantage, 
may, by training, do much to save the unformed voice of the 
pupil from the full effects incident to its use in so large a space. 

Another consideration is the increased influence and author- 
ity which vocal culture will give to the teacher over his pupils. 
The teacher with an uncultivated voice utters his requisitions 
with hard effort, and with little effect ; it is with difficulty he 
can avoid scolding. But a well-trained voice is heard in its 
natural tone in all parts of the room. It wins, as well as com- 
mands attention. 

Closely connected with the above consideration is the in- 
creased ease the teacher will enjoy, if his voice is well trained, 
in going through the long and wearing labors of the school- 
room. The almost incessant call for the use of the voice need 
not exhaust him if he obeys the physical conditions of speech. 
Otherwise one half of his labors may overtask his strength, and 
produce a nervous exhaustion that will, before long, wear him 
down. 

I will only add, that general vocal culture is the best foun- 
dation for success in the art of singing. If those who are 
learning to sing could take one half of the time they are spend- 
ing in that, and devote it, under judicious instruction, to the 
cultivation of the voice in speech, there is no doubt that their 
progress in singing would be rendered more rapid than it now is. 

In the way of practical conclusion, I would suggest, that 
teachers, who can secure the advantage of thorough and ade- 
quate instruction in the culture of the voice should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. They cannot make an expenditure 
of time and money for the purposes of their profession more 
Sure to bring them a rich reward. 
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In academies and high schools, and in every institution in 
which teachers are trained for their profession, the culture of 
the voice should hold a distinct place, and receive the most 
thorough and scientific treatment. A. 





{For the Common School Journal.) 


DR. KRAITSIR’S SYSTEM OF TEACHING THE ALPHABET AND 
READING. 


Ir is said that the “Significance of the Alphabet” and the 
“ First Book of English” do not make Dr. Kraitsir’s views suf- 
ficiently plain to be of practical value to such teachers as have 
not had the advantage of his personal instructions; and that 
the latter book is not sufficiently imposing in its pretensions, to 
induce its adoption, until the appearance of the “ Second Book,” 
developing the bearings of the principles of pronunciation there 
insisted upon, shall explain its importance. 

This ‘Second Book,” however, will not be presented to the 
public by its high-spirited author, unless a greater interest is 
shown in those already published. Hence one of his pupils, 
incited by others who desire the publication of a series of ele- 
mentary works, beginning with one upon the English lexilogy, 
(or science of words, ) undertakes, perhaps ambitiously, to make 
a general statement of it, which may, at least, have the merit 
of meeting the common apprehension, better than could be done 
by a stranger to the peculiar infirmities of apprehension, gener- 
ated by the common education, from which we all suffer. 

That peculiarity of the English language, viz., the variance of 
its writing and pronunciation, and especially the contradiction of 
its writing within itself, meeting all of us upon the threshold 
of our intellectual life, so completely confounds all systematic 
thought upon the relations of speaking and writing, that, in our 
whole lives, we do not outgrow all its disadvantageous effects. 
In order, then, to comprehend Dr. Kraitsir’s mode of teaching 
language, it will be necessary to go back to the first lessons 
which he gives to the children who are put under his instruc- 
tion. : 

In the first place, he draws their attention to the organs of 
speech. 

The human being, in common with most animals, is en- 
dowed from birth with voice ; and as soon as he breathes the 
vital air, he utters vowels. This element of speech is not the 
expression of reason or thought, but of emotion only. The 
proper organs of speech are the Lips, the Turoat, and the 
Toneve with THE TEETH. 

Slowly, in the course of the first years of his life, the human 
being learns that the movements of these organs symbolize 
thoughts; and then, through the instinct of imitation, aided, 
doubtless, by the predisposition of the organs, (for the Creator 
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made man to speak as well as to think,) he gains the use, with 
more or less accuracy, of this great prerogative. 

It is obvious, therefore, that, when he is to learn to read his 
own language, and especially other languages, he must analyze 
his empirical attamment. Dr. K. therefore leads his youngest 
pupil to observe, that the several organs of speech divide sounds 
into as many classes as there are organs; that there are vocals, 
lip-letters, throat-letters, nasals, and sounds which the teeth 
aud tongue together produce. He makes him observe how 
he makes each class of sounds, and then calls upon him to say 
whether the sounds he successively makes are vowels, (vocals, ) 
labials, (lip-letters,) gutturals, (throat-letters,) or linguz-dentals. 
This discipline of the voice and ear he would have very com- 
plete before entering upon the subject of written language. 

Previously to showing the manner in which he treats the 
alphabet, it will be necessary to observe, that Dr. Kraitsir’s 
philological studies have led him to the conviction that the 
Indo-European languages, (which are all enumerated in a note 
to his “ Significance of the Alphabet,” and consist of a hundred 
languages, including Sanscrit and Persian, ancient and modern 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, German, 
Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, English, and even the Celtic and 
Slavonic tongues in all their varieties,) are all one and the same 
language ; that is, they are various developments of the same set 
of roots, which have limited and determinate meanings, and 
which, when understood, enable the reader or hearer to trans- 
late easily from one language into another. One cause of the 
variety of their development arises from local differences of pro- 
nunciation stereotyped in the writing ; thus p and b are used 
for each other; d, ¢, s, and th; e andi; land r; g, k, q, and 
w; &c. &c. Dr. Kraitsir, in his oral teaching, demonstrates, 
by innumerable instances, that this change of one labial for 
another does not radically alter the word; for there is one kind 
of meaning attached to all labials, another kind to all gutturals, 
and another to linguee-dentals ; and these meanings correspond 
with the organs respectively. Thus the idea of motion, and of 
living phenomena in general, is expressed by moving the lips 
and tongue, which are so easily moved. A speaking being 
moves his most easily moved organ to express motion, just as a 
deaf mute uses his hands and body. On the other hand, he 
atrests and modifies his voice with his teeth to express the 
stationary, stiff, stony, strong, dead, just as a deaf mute stiffens 
his bod y to express the same ideas. Again, he moves his throat 
to modify his voice at its first utterance, to express what is 
hidden, curved, hollow, and therefore angular, broken, and 
connected ; also, action considered in its principle and as self- 
originating ; just as a deaf mute points inward to his heart or 
head to express these ideas. ‘The organs of speech are an in- 
finitely more delicate apparatus, as every body knows, than that 
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of the deaf mute, whose gesticulations reach but a short way in 
the communication of thoughts. And such is the natural 
predisposition to their use and the adaptation of sound to excite 
the mind of man, that they are also more easily understood. 
Before a child is taught to read, — indeed, as soon as it can speak 
at all,—it may easily learn to associate classes of sounds with 
those meanings which the organs symbolize ; and after it has 
been trained to give all the varieties of each class of sounds, and 
to recognize them with precision for what they are to the ear, 
Dr. Kraitsir would have long lists of words presented, which 
involve sounds of each class, that the child may perceive what 
they are to the mind. ‘Thus he would have his pupils made to 
perceive that fly, ply, flow, blow, fling, flinch, pinch, flog, flail, 
flit, plash, put, butt, fill, pull, row, rush, run, reach, move, 
wind, breeze, zephyr, &c., begin with sounds that imply motion, 
because they are made with the most movable organs. He 
would have them see, on the other hand, that teeth, death, 
stony, stiff, strong, tough, tight, &c., begin, and sometimes 
end, with sounds that imply this kind of meaning, becanse 
made by means of an organ stiff, stony, and fixed ; further, 
that action, going, kicking, (which means to cause to go,) creat- 
ing, growing, also breaking, connecting, locking, the key of any 
thing, the angular, hollow, covering, Aiding, hooding, have in 
them sounds made by the throat, which is the most central, 
internal, vital of the three organs; which is also hidden or 
covered ; capable and therefore hollow, making an angle with 
the tongue whose vertex may be considered either the point of 
connection or the point of breaking, &c. &c. 

In short, language as addressed to the ear, must be ana- 
lyzed, classed, reflected upon, before writing, (the representa- 
tion of language to the eye,) is spoken of. 

This subject of written language he would have presented 
with great care, and without confusing the mind of the pupil. 
He must distinctly understand the difference between a sound 
which is addressed to the ear, and the representation of a sound 
addressed to the eye, which is a letter ; and because the English 
language does not precisely correspond with the Roman al- 
phabet, in which it is written, Dr. Kraitsir presents it independ- 
ently, as the Roman alphabet, and pronounced precisely as 
the old Romans pronounced it. 

In the “Significance of the Alphabet,” the pronunciation of 
the Roman letters is so fully discussed, and the arguments for 
the pronunciation which Dr. Kraitsir defends are so ably pre- 
sented, it will be taken for granted here that this point is estab- 
lished. He there shows, from the internal economy of the 
language, the testimony of the Romans themselves, the com- 
parative anatomy of languages, and otherwise, that the c and g 
were always pronounced hard; the j as 7; and that the vowels 
were as the cat sounds them when she says (m) i-e-a-o-u. In 
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Jtalian, Spanish, Portuguese, Greek, ancient and modern, the 
Slavonic, Persian, and Indian languages, there are no other 
vowels than these; and this is also the predominant vocaliza- 
tion of the Germanic languages, even the English; for Dr. 
Kraitsir shows, (page 10th of his “First Book of English,’”’) 
that, in an octavo page of English, 

the Roman sound of a occurs 206 times out of 244 ; 

the Roman sound of e occurs 312 times out of 340 ; 

the Roman sound of 7 occurs 222 times out of 240 ; 
and that the diphthongal sound of u is not so common as the 
simple sound. He also proves that c and g are hard more than 
four times as often as they are soft, —even in English! 

Hence he has no hesitation in saying that there is every 
reason for teaching the alphabet at first with the old Roman 
sounds. It renders it perfectly easy to learners from the begin- 
ning to read the Latin with the true pronunciation, also Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, &c.; and it facilitates, as much as it is 
possible to facilitate, the reading of English and French. 

As a natural and easy way of learning the sounds that ought 
to be attached as names to the letters of the Roman alphabet, 
he proposes that the words on pages 13th, 14th, and 15th of his 
“First Book of English,” should be pronounced, and then split, 
(spelt,) into their component sounds. At the same time, he 
would have the children learn to write these words and these 
sounds of the alphabet from dictation. It is true that in Eng- 
lish there are not many more than the eleven hundred words 
of the First Vocabulary pronounced entirely according to the 
Roman sounds of the alphabet, for most English words have in 
them the exception of some letter or letters pronounced in 
another way ; but, taking the syllables in the language, an im- 
mense majority are pronounced precisely in the Roman way. 
Since this is so, there can remain to the conservative of the 
present absurd system, no argument. A child is bothered by it 
in vocalizing his own language, as well as all other languages 
that he may afterwards learn; and, although in English and 
French the ¢ and g are sometimes corrupted in sound from the 
old way, yet, when they are named, they should be named 
with a guttural sound, for their sense is always guttural.* And 
because English reading immediately presents the stumbling- 
block of exceptions to the young learners, Dr. Kraitsir advises 
that they should read Latin. All Latin words can be spelt, 
(split,) into the true sounds of the alphabet, and the teacher can 
make this reading of Latin entertaining, by telling beforehand 
the meaning of each phrase the child reads. Of course this 
plan of Latin reading will not be followed in those schools 


* Except in the words ending in nce, as patience, abundance, Kc., which are 
made from the Latin patientia, abundantia, &c. Here an error of pronunciation 
became stereotyped by an erruneous writing. First, the Latin tia was corrupted 
in sound to sha, and then this was written, in English, by c used as a sibilant ! 
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where Latin is not to be tanght ultimately ; and though it is an 
advantage, it may be omitted, and the rest of the plan here in- 
dicated be pursued. When, at length, English reading is to be 
fully presented to the pupil, Dr. Kraitsir tells him that the 
English language, like all language, was spoken before it was 
written at all, and at first written with another alphabet ; and 
he then shows him the Anglo-Saxon alphabet. The youngest 
pupil, whom it 1s judicious to teach to read at all, can be made 
to see the misfortune it was, that the Roman ecclesiastics 
taught the English and French to write their languages, which 
have more varieties of sound than the Latin, in an alphabet in- 
adequate to them. ‘They can be shown that the vowel in pat, 
(the sound, not the leéfer,) is not in the Latin alphabet; nor 
the vowel of not, nor; nor the vowel of err, sir, fur; and that 
new letters should have been invented to express these sounds ; 
and also to write the English consonants not fotind in Latin, 
viz., those in church, ship, glazzer, them, and thin. Dr. Krait- 
sir shows his pupils the Anglo-Saxon letters for these two last 
consonants, which, in our language, are confounded by being 
written alike, although they sound as differently as d and ¢. 
He tells them that the English should have done as the Rus- 
sians did, who enlarged and otherwise modified the Greek al- 
phabet, till it was made adequate to the Russian language ; or 
as the Poles did, who pointed the Roman alphabet, so as to 
more than double the distinctive characters, and make them 
suflicient to write all the many sounds of their language. The 
“}'irst Book of English,” in fact, suggests how all English sounds 
might now be designated by pointing the Roman alphabet, 
thus: a dot under a when it sounds as in pat; under e, 7, and 
wu, when the vowel in sir, err, and purr is to be represented ; 
under c¢, s, z, for the consonants of church, ship, and the 27, in 
glazier; under ¢ for the consonant of thin, and under d for the 
consonant of them. ‘The especial disadvantage of using the 
letter A after ¢ and s is easily apprehended, because it represents 
a sound of the guttural organ, and, in this combination with 
dentals, loses both its true sound and its sense. 

Dr. Kraitsir would not have all the redundance of English 
sounds over the Latin shown at once to a young pupil. In his 
“First Book of English,” he has brought on one redundancy 
after another gradually ; and by never going to a new vocabu- 
lary until the previous one is mastered, any teacher will enable 
the youngest pupil to get it all clearly. After the First Vo- 
cabulary, there is to be no more spelling with the: voice, for 
this will no longer be any help; the subsequent words must be 
written on the slate from dictation. 

Next the pupil is introduced to diphthongs. Dr. Kraitsir 
analyzes this word into the primitive Greek phthongos, sound, 
and di, two; he then proceeds to show that there are only four 
diphthongs in English, namely, the diphthongal sound in 
mouth, coil, pine, and cube. 
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Here is a fine opportunity to show the independency of 
sound and writing with respect to each other, and the attention 
of the pupil is for the first time directed to that great peculiar- 
ity of the Kuglish language, its ‘‘ANOMALOUS WRITING.” The@ 
in pine and the «in cube are single letters, each used to repre- 
sent two sounds ; 7 to represent the Latin diphthong @, and u 
to represent yu. Dr. Kraitsir shows his pupil that a diphthong, 
though always two sounds, is not always represented by two 
letters; and, on the other hand, it sometimes is represented by 
three letters, as in view. Anomalous writing is a striking pecu- 
liarity of the English language ; for although, in French, the 
modern pronunciation has so fallen away from the writing that 
there are many silent letters, and some letters are used for more 
than one sound, yet this very irregularity in the French has its 
laws, and the writing may be systematized in relation to the 
pronunciation. But in English, the writing is self-contradic- 
tory, and there is no principle which can be deduced from it. 
Nothing better can be done than to arrange the anomalous 
wordsas Dr. Kraitsir has done in his “ First Book of English,” 
and let them be learned by being written from dictation. 

But, in order to prevent the evil effects on the mind generally 
of learning this mass of chaotic particulars, the pupils are per- 
petually told by Dr. Kraitsir, that this want of order is the 
peculiarity of the English tongue. He also tells them that the 
discord between the writing and pronunciation, (being caused, 
in the first place, by a corruption of pronunciation, which omit- 
ted sounds that were of radical importance, ) cannot be remedied 
by harmonizing the writing with the present pronunciation. 
Such a proceeding would increase the evil. ‘The silent letters 
represent, through the eye to the mind, radical ideas no longer 
discernible by the ear. Thus a phonographical writing of 
English, based upon its present pronunciation, would destroy 
the means of tracing out the significance of the language ; and 
besides, as it would vary in different parts of the country, it 
would, in the end, add to the confusion of tongues new dialects 
of English. 

It must be evident, from what has been said, that it is de- 
sirable that Dr. Kraitsir’s method of presenting the alphabet to 
the minds of children should be the first teaching. Some of 
its good effects are lost, or rather the evils it would prevent are 
already produced, if the thing is delayed. A knowledge of the 
organs, and of all their powers and relations among themselves, 
outward and inward, is as necessary for first steps of the true 
art of speaking and writing, as a knowledge of the violin and 
plano-forte to those who would play on these instruments 
Well, 

It is erroneously said that children cannot begin as early and 
be taught as fast, in this way, as in another. The true sounds. 
of the alphabet can be learnt as easily as the false, and the 
First Vocabulary is then immediately mastered. Even to goon 
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further does not tax the reasoning power more than it is taxed 
by the ordinary circumstances of every child’s situation ; and it 
is quickened and matured by being thus exercised, and not, as 
in the other case, deadened by being baffled. Moreover, when 
a child has been taught to read in this way, more has been 
gained than if he has learnt to read ever so glibly another 
way. ‘The words are to him stepping stones for vaulting into 
other languages with greater precision and rapidity. 

In teaching other languages, Dr. Kraitsir begins on an en- 
tirely different method from the one ordinarily pursued. As 
soon as the pronunciation is mastered, he analyzes the words to 
his pupils on a black-board into gutturals, labials, and lingue- 
dentals, sometimes omitting the euphonic m or m, and always 
omitting the vowels except 7 and w when these stand for gut- 
turals, or w when it stands for a labial. 

The words thus analyzed, he compares with English words 
analyzed on similar principles, and conveying ideas of an iden- 
tical or analogous character, and enriches the illustration from 
other languages. Thus attention is drawn immediately to 
roots, and the pupils are taught the identity of words which 
have superficial differences. If, in doing this, he does not su- 
persede the use of dictionaries, which he does not wish to do 
wholly, he greatly diminishes the drudgery of recurrence to 
them, and gives leisure to pursue, under his guidance, the 
metaphoric as well as the organic symbolism wrapped up in 
language, making it available to convey precise and clear ideas. 
Grammar, then, takes its proper place, and, being put there, can 
be attained with greater ease; for a comparison of the gram- 
matical peculiarities of languages with each other shows 
remarkable identities, no less than discrepancies, in this de- 
partment. All grammars play on these strings, m, n, 7, s, ¢, d, 
with changes of vowels. Logic, also, immediately opens out 
of syntax, a complete foundation for it having been laid in the 
legilogical exercises. 

Dr. Kraitsir claims, as one of the benefits of his method, 
that languages taught in this way bring other immediate ad- 
vantages to the pupil, besides the attainment of them. All 
study of history and of the sciences, from arithmetic onwards, 
is made alive by Dr. Kraitsir’s perpetual recognition of the radical 
meaning of the words employed in the statement of their prin- 
ciples and details. ‘The meanings of words are shown to be 
not arbitrary or accidental ; and when a meaning is determined, 
many questions and controversies are decided, and the subject 
is reduced to a comprehensible shape. Dr. Kraitsir teaches 
history and the sciences at an early age. He thinks the minds 
of children should have all varieties of exercise as soon as pos 
sible. When interest in every thing, and a general presence of 
mind, are produced by understanding the vernacular medium of 
thought, the attainment of knowledge is as rapid and constant 
as bodily nutrition under healthful exercises. X. 
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Mr. Boyte, the phonographer, says, that, of the thirty-two 
hundred monosyllables which the English language contains, 
there are only thirty-five, all of whose letters retain their alpha- 
betical sounds ; or, in other words, which are pronounced as 
they are spelled ; and that, in the whole language, there are not 
so many as sixty words, which, when pronounced, contain pre- 
cisely the sounds of the letters of which they are composed. 
If this be true, and if the English words in common use 
amount to sixty thousand, then the child who has learned the 
sounds of the letters in his alphabet, as a preparation for spell- 
ing these sixty thousand words, follows those sounds but sixty 
times, while he departs from them, or contradicts them, fifty- 
nine thousand nine hundred and forty times. 





“ Pyrase to tell me the time of day?” said a little boy en- 
tering a grocery. ‘Twelve o’clock,” answered the grocer. 
The boy immediately returned and asked the same question. 
“])idn’t I just tell you it was twelve o’clock ?” said the man. 
“Yes, sir,” replied the boy; “ but that was for mother, and this 
is for another woman.” 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Tue Rationau AriTHMETIC, in which the Science is fully 
developed, the Art clearly explained, and both combined in 
numerous Illustrations ; adapted to Learners of every Capacity. 
The whole enforced by a great Variety of interesting and prac- 
tical Problems. To which is appended a Key, containing the 
Answers to the Problems. By J. S. Russet, Teacher of Math- 
ematics in the Lowell High School. Lowell: Thomas Billings. 
Boston: B. B. Mussey. 1846. 

A Comptete Key to Mitcuety’s Grocrapny, containing full 
Answers to all the Questions on the Maps; with much addi- 
tional Information, from the most recent and authentic Sources. 
Principally designed as an Aid to Teachers in hearing the Re- 
citations, but equally adapted to the Use of Private Students 
and Families. By James E. Carrot. Philadelphia: Thomas, 
Cowperthwait, & Co. 1847. 

Ovttines or Botany, for the Use of Schools and Private 
Learners. By C. List. Prepared on the Basis of the Sixth 
London Edition of the Treatise published under the Direction 
of the Committee of General Literature and Education, ap- 
pointed by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
ee Thomas, Cowperthwait, & Co.; Cary & Hart. 
o Ap 
_ Common Scuoot Puysiovoey, designed for Schools and F'am- 
ilies. By Catvin Currer, M. D., Author of Anatomy and 
Physiology for Academies, etc. First Stereotype Edition, with 
over one hundred Engravings. Boston: B. B. Mussey. 1846. 
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A Sysrem or Morat Puivosopny, adapted to Children and 
Families, and especially to Common Schools. By Rev. D. 
Sreeve and a Friend. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1847, 

Memoria ‘T'ecunica; or, the Art of Abbreviating those Stud- 
ies which give the greatest Labor to the Memory ; including 
Numbers, Historical Dates, Geography, Astronomy, Gravities, 
&c. ; also, Rules for Memorizing Technicalities, Nomenclatures, 
Proper Names, Prose, Poetry, and 'Topics in general. Embra- 
cing all the available Rules found in Mnemonics, or Mnemo- 
techny of Ancient and Modern Times. ‘To which is added a 
Perpetual Almanac for Two Thousand Years of Past Time 
and Time to Come. Adapted to the Use of Schools. By Lo- 
rENzO D. Jounson. Second Edition, revised and improved. 
Price, 50 cents. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 1847, 





NOTE py tue Eviror.—The number of the Journal for October 15, 1846, 
contains a copy of Dr. Howe’s report, on the case of Laura Bridgman. In that 
copy, (p. 316,) the following expression may be found: “ Almost all children 
are as pure as Eve was; but the tempting apples are left hanging so thickly 
around, that it would be a marvel if they did not eat.” A correspondent of the 
New England Puritan, on the 29th of the same month, took exception to this 
expression, as out of place ina Journal whose design and aim are to keep aloof 
from all “controverted points in theology.” ‘That communication, however, 
was never, until very recently, brought to our notice, and we were not before 
aware of the existence of such a sentiment in the pages of the Journal. We 
fully admit the justness of the exception taken; and, had the complaint been 
made to us, instead of being made to the Puritan, we would most gladly have 
rectified the matter, at the time. We now avail ourselves of the earliest op- 
portunity to disavow the sentiment, as not suitable for the pages of the Journal. 
Tlad it not escaped our notice at the time, we should either have omitted or dis- 
claimed it, on the spot. But the truth is, we read Dr. Howe’s report soon after 
it was published, that is, early in the year, and laid it aside. For six weeks or 
more, in the months of September, October, and November last, we were almost 
continually absent attending Teachers’ Institutes, in different parts of the State, 
teaching during the day, lecturing at least half the evenings, and being obliged 
to prepare matter for the Journal, and to attend to a very extensive correspond- 
ence, during the night. Under these circumstances, we took up Dr. Howe's 
report, and recollecting its highiy interesting character, sent it to our printers 
without re-perusal. The proof of these particular lines must either have been 
carelessly read, or, what is perhaps more probable, must have escaped being read 
at all, amid the cares and engagements which often obliged us to take up the 
sheets and lay them down, several times, before the reading could be completed. 

The understanding we take to be, with the true friends of our schools, of all 
parties and denominations, that, in order to act harmoniously together, in further- 
ing the great cause of popular education, we must, in the language of the cor- 
respondent above referred to, “ keep our denominational creeds and differences 
out of sight.” Tothis purpose we intend rigidly to adhere. Receiving com- 
munications, however, from all sources, it may be a very difficult task to do so, 
and therefore we seem entitled to lenient judgments ; but if, in any instance, cur 
intellect is at fault, and suffers us to go astray, our heart shall always be found 
ready to turn backward in quest of the right path. 
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I All Communications to the Editor to be addressed to 
West Newton, Mass. 
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